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In this chapter we apply two major theories of 
basic psychological needs—self-determination 
theory (SDT; Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000) and 
motive disposition theory (MDT; McClelland, 
1985; Schultheiss, 2008)—in an attempt to un- 
derstand the nature of successful personality 
development and healthy personality function- 
ing more generally. SDT and MDT are perhaps 
the two most prominent and well-developed 
theories of motivation in the world today; thus, 
it is striking that they have rarely been consid- 
ered together. Recent findings and theoretical 
innovations (Schüler, Brandstatter, & Sheldon, 
2013; Sheldon, 2011; Sheldon & Schiiler, 2011, 
2015) have opened a way for such an inquiry, 
and we follow the path wherever it takes us, 
as we try understand the nature of personality 
development from a motivational perspective 
(Sheldon, 2009b). 

In the process, we repeatedly turn to the 
example of “Martha,” a hypothetical young 
woman discussed at length in Sheldon and 
Schüler (2015). In that chapter, Martha is 
portrayed as a quiet 30-year-old tech worker, 
driven to succeed, who rarely socializes with 
others. Despite her aloofness, Martha is most- 
ly respected and liked by coworkers, and she 
is even being considered for management by 
her supervisors because of her penetrating in- 
tuition. In her personal life, Martha cares for 
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seven cats and organizes a subscriber-based 
YouTube channel hosting “cute kitten” videos. 
Also in her personal life, Martha is quiet, rather 
inconspicuous, and helpful, which might be the 
reason that the old woman on the first floor 
once called her the “perfect neighbor.” Mar- 
tha’s father is a successful lawyer, whose love 
for Martha seems to be strictly contingent on 
her success in tasks that he considers important 
(e.g., school and work performance). Martha’s 
mother is a successful, independent entrepre- 
neur, whose life motto is “You can reach every 
goal if you just try hard enough.” Martha’s 
life so far has been anything but a spontane- 
ous, easygoing affair. She has struggled hard 
over the years to prevail against competitive 
colleagues and to earn respect and recognition 
in her job. On the positive side, she achieved a 
good position in an influential insurance com- 
pany on her own. Concerning this matter, her 
mother’s motto has worked well. 

Because she feels a little lonely sometimes, 
Martha tries on occasion to establish closer 
contacts with a few other people. Martha’s at- 
tempt to get to know new people by attending a 
running group results in her creating a detailed 
training plan, which ultimately leads to success 
in the city marathon. As she passes the finish 
line, Martha’s original goal (to meet new peo- 
ple) is now long forgotten. Her rigorous train- 
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ing regimen has cost her the last free minutes in 
her already crowded weekly schedule. No time 
has been left for social interactions—a fact that 
doesn’t now seem to bother her in the slight- 
est. She feels autonomous and competent. This 
source of satisfaction ends abruptly, however, 
when Martha hurts her left knee. The injury 
keeps her from continuing as a long-distance 
runner. Initially, she tries to ignore the physi- 
cian’s instructions, and she keeps running (“Try 
hard enough, Martha!’’). But her pain ultimate- 
ly overrides her mother’s motto. Her mother’s 
motto also fails to make room for the costs 
of ambitious goal striving at work. Things go 
wrong here, too. 

In the Sheldon and Schüler (2015) chap- 
ter, Martha was depicted as being trapped in 
a downward spiral of negative well-being be- 
cause recent changes in her job description had 
required her to demonstrate more interpersonal 
concerns and skills, capabilities she did not cur- 
rently have in her repertoire. The downward spi- 
ral began after Martha received a negative job 
review that criticized her ability to work with 
or manage others. Unfortunately, Martha was 
overreliant on obtaining feelings of job-related 
competence within her life, without enough 
alternative avenues for finding satisfaction. In 
this chapter, we speculate on what Martha’s life 
was like during her childhood and attempt to 
identify the roots of her age-30 dilemmas. In 
the process, the reader will learn much about 
contemporary motivation theory. The reader 
will also come to appreciate the many unan- 
swered questions that remain in this fascinat- 
ing research area, and we hope, be inspired to 
conduct his or her own research to address these 
questions! 

To begin, surely most readers would agree 
that certain kinds of experiences are especially 
rewarding and satisfying for nearly anybody: 
experiences such as learning and mastering 
an exciting new skill; feeling understood, sup- 
ported, and loved by cherished others; and, fi- 
nally, deciding for oneself what course to chart 
in one’s life. Indeed, some such experiences 
may be universally rewarding to all human be- 
ings, and this “rewardingness” may even be an 
evolved feature of basic human nature (as we 
discuss below). If this is so, then it seems a short 
leap to the idea that all people should be try- 
ing to get as many such experiences as possible. 
To use an analogy, if ice cream tasted good and 
were good for everyone, then everybody should 
be trying to get ice cream. 
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However, a focus of this chapter is to explain 
why this is not the case. In fact, there are wide 
individual differences in how much people seek 
out different kinds of satisfying experiences, 
differences presumably based on childhood 
learning and development. Consider a dedicated 
careerist (like Martha), with a life concentrated 
around success, winning, and accomplishment, 
and much less attention given to social relation- 
ships and connections. This person lives a com- 
pletely different life (in terms of goals, behav- 
ior, and experiences) than a dedicated caretaker, 
for whom friends and family are the most im- 
portant things. This second person builds his or 
her life around establishing and deepening har- 
monious social relationships, whereas achieve- 
ment and success are secondary or insignificant 
for him or her. How did the careerist and the 
caretaker get to be the way they are? Also, can 
both individuals be said to be equally happy and 
healthy in their particular ways of living their 
lives? Or is it necessary to have a balance be- 
tween various types of satisfactions, in order to 
be a fully functioning human being? 

The larger theoretical question we want to 
consider is “How do individual differences in 
motivation emerge from a basic (or universal) 
human nature?” If we assume that all humans 
have the same basic psychological needs (as 
does SDT), then why do people become asym- 
metrical and imbalanced in their pursuit and ex- 
perience of these needs, such that each person 
develops his or her own unique motive profile? 
Also, how do some people (like Martha) be- 
come so unbalanced that they are vulnerable to 
depression, after their only (or primary) source 
of satisfaction dries up? We also consider some 
very interesting related questions. For example, 
is it possible to develop an imbalance in one’s 
motives for only a temporary period in one’s 
life, in order to work intensively for particular 
life-stage goals (e.g., “getting tenure” or “moth- 
ering my newborn’)? Indeed, might such im- 
balances be temporarily functional and even 
necessary? But then might one get permanently 
“stuck” in an unbalanced state, due to an un- 
healthy addiction to only one type of satisfac- 
tion, at the expense of other types? 

In order to address these and related ques- 
tions, this chapter has a five-part structure. 
First, we consider the multidimensional per- 
sonality in context (MPIC) model proposed 
by Sheldon, Cheng, and Hilpert (2011; see also 
Sheldon, 2004), as a way to think about person- 
ality universals and individual differences in the 
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same broad picture. The MPIC also provides a 
way to consider the wide variety of possible in- 
fluences on people’s motivational development 
across the lifespan, including social influences, 
cognitive influences, and biological and physi- 
ological influences. Having presented this big- 
picture framework, we become more specific 
and focus on se/f-determination theory (SDT; 
Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000), which provides 
theoretical background for considering the uni- 
versal positive effects of having certain types 
of basic experiences. Third, we introduce MDT 
(McClelland, 1985), which provides theoreti- 
cal background for considering why people de- 
velop individual differences in how much they 
actually seek out these basic experiences. Both 
SDT and MDT, from different angles, make 
assumptions about the origin of human needs 
and motives. We present in the fourth part of 
the chapter the recently proposed two-process 
model of psychological needs (TPM; Sheldon, 
2011), which attempts to answer the question of 
how universal needs and varying motives can 
be fit together in one picture. The TPM does 
this by proposing a dynamic process model of 
the temporal relations among needs, behaviors, 
experiences, and motives, and by proposing a 
positive, reinforcement-based explanation of 
how motive dispositions are acquired. Finally, 
in the fifth part of the chapter, we apply SDT, 
MDT, and the TPM to speculate further on the 
motivational development of personality. As 
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will be seen, far more questions than answers 
exist in this area. 


The MPIC: A Useful Big-Picture Framework 


According to the MPIC model (Sheldon, 2011; 
Sheldon et al., 2011), a person’s behavior at 
any moment in time (“time £”) is a combined 
function of nested processes occurring simul- 
taneously at many different levels of organiza- 
tion (see Figure 16.1). Human personality and 
consciousness are built on and constrained by 
physical reality (atoms nested within molecules, 
nested within cells, nested within organ tissues), 
but they also emerge as somewhat independent 
from these lower-level processes, deriving 
causal potentials of their own that are irreduc- 
ible to mere physics or chemistry. Moreover, the 
emergent nesting of organization and causality 
do not stop with personality but instead extend 
beyond the body to relations with other person- 
alities, and with the larger cultural matrix in 
which the person finds him or herself. 
Consider a person at a sporting event who 
stands up as the national anthem is sung; his 
behavior at that moment (“time £’) is largely 
governed by a group-level process, as every- 
body stands in unison. Next, he buys a bucket 
of popcorn. His behavior at that moment is 
largely governed by the hunger pangs caused by 
low glucose levels in his bloodstream, a much 
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FIGURE 16.1. A multilevel perspective on the organization of behavior. 
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lower-level process. Thus, the MPIC depicts the 
causation of behavior as moving up and down 
the hierarchy of organization, at different time 
ts. Of course, behavior can be affected by not 
only one but also by multiple levels of organi- 
zation at once; also, behavior can be affected 
by interactions between different levels. As an 
example of one such cross-level interaction, 
Colin Kaepernick, an American football quar- 
terback, is attracting notoriety (as this chapter 
is written) by refusing to stand for the national 
anthem before games, instead kneeling as a 
protest against persistent racism in the United 
States. The interaction of personality principles 
he holds dear and a particular social context in 
which he is nested (the collective singing of the 
anthem) produces a behavior in him at time t 
(kneeling) that is quite different from that of 
most players and fans (standing up). 

Again, the MPIC purports to depict the com- 
plete set of causal forces that can act on a person 
at time ¢, as located on a nested vertical hierar- 
chy of levels of organization. In principle, time 
t could be extended indefinitely on a horizontal 
axis, to cover the entire lifespan of a person. 
At this time scale, the influences on personal- 
ity development can include very broad forces, 
such as age-graded norms or role expectations 
which act “down” on people at particular times 
in their lives. But behavior and personality 
development can also be affected by physical 
processes indexed to the lifespan, such as hor- 
monal shifts at adolescence, or endocrinologi- 
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cal responses to pregnancy. Space precludes a 
more thorough presentation of the MPIC model, 
but the reader is referred to Sheldon (Sheldon, 
2004; Sheldon et al., 2011). 

For our purposes in this chapter, it is useful 
to consider a restricted version of the MPIC, 
focusing on the four “levels” of personality 
shown in Figure 16.2, as well as the influences 
located above this level, in the social surround. 
The four levels of personality include the 
“three tiers” of personality that were described 
by McAdams (1996; McAdams & Manczak, 
2011; Sheldon, 2004), namely, the tiers of traits/ 
dispositions, goals/motives, and narratives/self- 
experience. 

Notably, McAdams, Shiner, and Tackett are 
using a very similar “three-tier” framework to 
organize this very book! Our own chapter fits 
into the book’s section on the development of 
goals/motives (depicted as Level 3 in Figure 
16.2), although it also addresses lower-level is- 
sues of nonconscious traits/dispositions by con- 
sidering implicit motives (depicted as Level 2). 
As Figure 16.2 illustrates, the MPIC also pro- 
poses a Level 1 or foundational level, of human 
universals existing “beneath” the many individ- 
ual differences manifested by people (Sheldon, 
2004). There are many kinds of human uni- 
versals that have been proposed, ranging from 
physiological needs to social-cognitive mecha- 
nisms to socially evoked ritual and group pro- 
cesses (Malinowski, 1944; Sheldon, 2004). The 
explanation for universals generally rests on 
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FIGURE 16.2. The MPIC model, which expands the personality level. 
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an evolutionary argument, in which some ad- 
aptations were so important and beneficial that 
over time they became represented within the 
genome of every human being (Geary & Huff- 
man, 2002; Tooby & Cosmides, 1990); lacking 
genetic variation, they were no longer subject to 
selection pressure. 

In this chapter we focus on one type of uni- 
versal, that is, basic psychological needs, that 
are said to be shared by all human beings, no 
matter what their culture or developmental up- 
bringing (Deci & Ryan, 2000). We assume that 
individual differences in motivation neverthe- 
less emerge from this common matrix, such 
that people come to favor acquiring some needs 
more than other needs. Importantly, needs are 
what is needed, but motives are what is sought, 
and these do not have to be the same thing. We 
further assume that as long as a person gets an 
overall minimally sufficient amount of need 
satisfaction, he or she can perhaps function 
and feel well, even with an unbalanced motive 
profile and unbalanced need satisfaction scores 
(Sheldon & Niemiec, 2006). 


The SDT Perspective on Basic 
Psychological Needs 


Before beginning this section, we should point 
out that SDT is complex, consisting of several 
“minitheories,” all of which have potential rele- 
vance to developmental processes and outcomes. 
These minitheories include the organismic inte- 
gration minitheory, the causality orientations 
minitheory, the goal contents minitheory, the 
cognitive evaluation minitheory, and the basic 
psychological needs minitheory (Vansteenkiste, 
Niemiec, & Soenens, 2010). In this chapter, we 
focus only on the developmental relevance of 
the basic psychological needs minitheory and 
leave the reader to find information on the other 
minitheories elsewhere (Kasser, 2002; Ryan, 
1995; Sheldon, 2009a). 

The term basic psychological need already 
indicates that among the many physiologi- 
cal commodities that are essential for surviv- 
al, such as the needs for food, air, and water, 
human beings have psychological needs that 
are similarly important for their psychologi- 
cal survival. Specifically, SDT (Deci & Ryan, 
1985) proposes that there are three essential 
needs for psychological well-being and growth: 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness. These 
are types or qualities of evolved experience that 
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humans enjoy and benefit from, experiences 
that replenish people’s energies and support 
their health and development. The need for au- 
tonomy means that it is essential for individuals 
to experience volition (i.e., the feeling that they 
are doing what they choose to be doing); that 
is, people need to experience a sense of psycho- 
logical freedom that enables them to take own- 
ership of, and responsibility for, their own be- 
havior (see also deCharms, 1968). The need for 
competence is based on White’s (1959) idea that 
it is crucial for individuals to feel effectance in 
goal striving; that is, people need to feel some 
sense of competence and success as they strive 
to develop their skills, so that such striving will 
be reinforced and sustained. The need for re- 
latedness refers to the perception of caring for 
others, and being cared for by them. People 
need to be part of a social environment in which 
they are treated respectfully and in which they 
support and are supported by important others 
(Baumeister & Leary, 1995). 

If autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
are indeed innate basic needs, akin to psycho- 
logical vitamins, then their satisfaction should 
lead to positive consequences. And this is what 
empirical research has convincingly shown in 
the last two decades. Basic psychological needs 
satisfaction, as measured by survey as or in- 
stantiated experimentally within situations, 
leads to physical and psychological well-being 
(for a summary, see Ryan & Deci, 2008; Shel- 
don, 2004), promotes health-conducive be- 
havior (Williams, Niemiec, Patrick, Ryan, & 
Deci, 2009), and fosters intrinsic motivation 
(Illardi, Leone, Kasser, & Ryan, 2009). This is 
true across different life domains (e.g., family, 
school, workplace, sports), for women as well as 
men (Ryan, La Guardia, Solky-Butzel, Chirkov, 
& Kim, 2005), and across different cultures 
(Lynch, La Guardia, & Ryan, 2009; Sheldon et 
al., 2011; for a summary of the many positive 
effects of need satisfaction, see Vansteenkiste et 
al., 2010). However, the dark side of the “basic“ 
character of needs is that their frustration leads 
to negative consequences, including motiva- 
tional undermining, alienating and pathoge- 
netic effects (Ryan & Deci, 2000), controlling 
regulatory styles, needs substitutes, and rigid 
behavior patterns. 

Let us consider Martha’s current plight at age 
30, using the SDT perspective on basic needs 
and their crucial role for well-being. Although 
Martha used to get many feelings of compe- 
tence from her work, since receiving her nega- 
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tive performance review, she has not felt very 
competent at all. Also, she never did have many 
close friends, and still does not, so her need 
for relatedness is not met either. She also feels 
somewhat nonautonomous at present because 
she feels helpless and does not know how to 
take charge of the situation to improve it. As 
described in Sheldon and Schiiler (2015), her 
downward spiral is manifestly evident in her 
maladaptive attempts to compensate for absent 
needs satisfaction, by drinking too much, and 
by getting involved in short-term sexual rela- 
tionships that do not last, or are even masoch- 
istic. 

In view of the importance of basic needs sat- 
isfaction, it is important to discuss the condi- 
tions that support needs satisfaction at the “so- 
cial relations” level of the MPIC. Competence 
is supported in achievement contexts that are 
structured and predictable, rather than chaotic 
and arbitrary (Hsu, Wang, Hsiao, & Wu, 2013; 
Sierens, Vansteenkiste, Goossens, Soenens, 
& Dochy, 2009; Skinner & Belmont, 1993). 
This means that the setting provides transpar- 
ent performance expectations, clearly defined 
goals and objectives, opportunities and means 
to move towards these goals, and informative 
feedback along the way. For example, Skinner 
and Belmont (1993) found that optimal struc- 
ture (in which teachers clearly conveyed their 
expectations and consistently gave information 
about to how to achieve outcomes) predicted 
children’s motivation across the school year, 
and Sierens and colleagues (2009) also showed 
that the provision of structure and order in the 
classroom predicted motivation. For Martha, 
it might have been helpful if there were sys- 
tems in place requiring her to regularly discuss 
major job projects with colleagues and supe- 
riors, thereby getting earlier feedback and a 
heads-up on emerging difficulties. Relatedness 
is assumed to be supported in contexts that 
promote a warm and respectful atmosphere 
(Patrick, Knee, & Canevello, & Lonsbary, 
2007; Rohner, 2004). This means that there is 
concern for equality and a norm of reciprocal 
involvement and caring, such that people feel 
they can trust, and even come to love, others. In 
a study by Patrick and colleagues (2007), feel- 
ings of relatedness (e.g., “When I am with my 
partner, I feel loved and cared about”) were the 
strongest predictors of positive romantic func- 
tioning. In Martha’s case, a friendlier and less 
competitive working atmosphere might have 
invited her to become more interested in her 
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colleagues as persons, and to share herself with 
others. 

Autonomy is supported by contexts (family, 
school, the workplace, sports, friendship and 
leisure time) that foster people’s choice and self- 
determination (Chirkov & Ryan, 2001; Deci, 
La Guardia, Moller, Scheiner, & Ryan, 2006; 
Gagne, Ryan, & Bargmann, 2003; Niemiec et 
al., 2006; Reinboth, Duda, & Ntoumanis, 2004). 
This means that authorities (i.e., teachers, par- 
ents, bosses, coaches, doctors) are interested 
in subordinates’ perspectives, provide subor- 
dinates with choice whenever possible, and 
offer meaningful rationales when requesting 
that subordinates do things they don’t want to. 
In contrast, controlling authorities use threat, 
coercion, punishment, monetary rewards, and 
deadlines, and do not care how these are expe- 
rienced (Sheldon, Williams, & Joiner, 2003). 
In Martha’s case, she had up to this point felt 
relatively autonomous, and able to work as she 
pleased; however, she now fears that her super- 
visors are trying to manipulate and control her, 
perhaps in service of their own political ends, 
not her best interests. 

Again, Deci and Ryan (2000, p. 229) concep- 
tualized basic psychological needs as “innate 
psychological nutriments that are essential for 
the ongoing psychological growth, integrity, 
and well-being . . . of all people.” This applies to 
young and old, and it applies regardless of one’s 
cultural upbringing. In other words, everybody 
“needs” the needs to the same extent. The only 
thing that meaningfully varies, according to 
SDT, is how much satisfaction people are actu- 
ally getting. There are two main factors that af- 
fect the amount of needs satisfaction people get; 
as mentioned earlier, the social environment 
provides conditions that foster or thwart basic 
needs satisfaction, as some contexts or cultures 
may be less satisfying than others. The second 
factor lies in the choices and personality of the 
person. Martha herself chose to focus predomi- 
nantly on career, correspondingly neglecting 
other domains of her life (e.g., friendships). Re- 
gardless, given its theoretical focus on /evels of 
satisfactions, SDT researchers do not focus at 
all on individual differences in needs strength. 
To the extent that needs are considered as be- 
havioral motives (rather than as experiential re- 
quirements), it is generally assumed that they 
are equally motivating for everyone. But now 
we turn to MDT, which is all about individual 
differences in the behavioral motives that peo- 
ple develop. 
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The MDT Perspective on Basic Needs 
and Motives 


Although MDT sometimes uses the term need 
to describe its motivational constructs (i.e., 
need for achievement, need for affiliation, 
need for power), the more accurate term is mo- 
tive (although we use the abbreviations nAch, 
nAff, and nPow, below). Motives are viewed as 
relatively stable preferences to approach certain 
kinds of incentives and to avoid certain kind 
of disincentives (Atkinson, 1957; McClelland, 
Koestner, & Weinberger, 1989; Murray, 1938; 
Schultheiss, 2008). MDT research focuses on 
three particular motives that are assumed and 
found to be critical for adaptation. These are the 
achievement motive, the power motive, and the 
affiliation motive, defined as dispositional pref- 
erences to seek out particular kinds of incen- 
tives, preferences that drive, orient, and select 
behavior (McClelland, 1987). 

Specifically, individuals with a strong 
achievement motive have a concern for doing 
well according to a standard of excellence (Mc- 
Clelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953). 
They seek out challenge and competition in 
order to test and improve their competence, to 
win, and to feel proud and competent. Their 
goal setting is characterized by moderately dif- 
ficult tasks (Brunstein & Maier, 2005) that are 
challenging but feasible, and are therefore the 
best option for measuring progress in the de- 
velopment of their skills. Those high in need 
for achievement (nAch) aim to receive perfor- 
mance feedback based on their own previous 
performance, and are relatively uninterested 
in comparing their performance with others 
(Brunstein & Heckhausen, 2008). More recent 
studies extend the range of correlates of the 
achievement motive showing, for example, that 
it predicts persistence in behavior, such as regu- 
lar engagement in sport activities (Gröpel, We- 
gner, & Schüler, 2016), and psychophysiologi- 
cal responses, such as increased cortisol release 
when achievement-related incentives are pres- 
ent (Yang, Ramsay, Schultheiss, & Pang, 2015). 

Individuals with a strong affiliation motive 
have “a desire to establish and/or maintain warm 
and friendly interpersonal relations” (French & 
Chadwick, 1956, p. 296). The affiliation motive 
is incentivized by the pleasure of being with 
other people and communicating with them 
(McClelland, 1987). People with a high affili- 
ation motive strive for interpersonal situations 
characterized by harmony and equal relation- 
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ships, and dislike and avoid conflict situations 
and even contrary discussions. In accordance 
with this propensity, individuals high in the af- 
filiation motive interact more and make more 
eye contact with others who seem to be friendly, 
but look away from people who are dissimilar 
to themselves or express different opinions 
(Exline, 1963; Lansing & Heyns, 1959). Hage- 
meyer, Dufner, and Denissen (2016) replicated 
the classic finding by McAdams, Jackson, and 
Kirshnit (1984) that the implicit affiliation mo- 
tive predicts high levels of nonverbal socializ- 
ing behavior such as eye contact and smiling, 
and Wegner, Bohnacker, Mempel, Teubel, and 
Schiiler (2014) confirmed these findings for 
the specific domain of sports (nonverbal pleas- 
ant behavior toward opponents in raquet sports 
team competitions; for further correlates of the 
affiliation motive, see Sokolowski, 2008). 

Individuals with a strong power motive have 
the desire to have an impact on others and in- 
fluence others in order to gain and maintain 
reputation and prestige (Winter, 1973). This 
category includes not only aggressive and ir- 
responsible behavior (Winter, 1988) but also 
behavior that is better accepted and even de- 
sired by the social environment, such as con- 
vincing others through reasoned arguments 
(Schultheiss & Brunstein, 2002), striving for 
and reaching influential leading positions in 
hierarchically-organized corporations (Mc- 
Clelland & Boyatzis, 1982) and guiding, help- 
ing and educating other people (e.g., as teach- 
ers, psychotherapists). For example, Baumann, 
Chatterjee, and Hank (2016) showed that people 
high in implicit power motivation are more apt 
to engage in prosocial behavior if they have an 
ability to self-regulate positive emotion (for fur- 
ther correlates of the power motive, see Schmalt 
& Heckhausen, 2008). 

Martha’s implicit motive scores, derived 
from thematic codings of stories she was asked 
to write about ambiguous pictures (picture 
story exercises; see Schultheiss & Pang, 2007), 
indicate that she has a very strong implicit 
achievement motive, a fact that is also reflected 
in her own self-concept (“I’m a driven person’). 
She is slightly below the norm in the implicit 
power motive. However, Martha has an implicit 
affiliation motive score considerably above the 
population mean, but, oddly, she does not think 
of herself as a relationally oriented person; in- 
stead, she thinks of herself as a bit of a loner, 
and in fact, as described earlier, Martha does 
not really seek people out. 
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Implicit versus Explicit Motivation 


This leads us to the primary dynamic concept 
employed by MDT researchers, namely, the dis- 
tinction between implicit motives and explicit 
motives. This distinction starts from the well- 
known fact that motives measured with picture 
story exercises (in which imaginative thoughts 
are coded from stories written to pictures) such 
as the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT; Mor- 
gan & Murray, 1935) and its derivates (Schul- 
theiss & Pang, 2007), tend to be uncorrelated 
with motives measured with participants’ self- 
reports (e.g., questionnaires). To explain this, 
McClelland and colleagues (1989) developed a 
model of two motivational systems, which op- 
erate relatively independent of each other. The 
implicit motivational system is based on pri- 
mary affects such as shame and pride, and is 
associated with evolutionary older parts of the 
brain that operate outside a person’s conscious 
awareness. In contrast, the explicit motivational 
system (explicit motives and goals) is based on 
a person’s conscious reflections about his or 
her values and goals, and represents an impor- 
tant part of the self-concept. Rather than being 
based on affective processes (as are implicit 
motives), the explicit system is based on cog- 
nitive processes (e.g., conscious goal setting, 
processes of consideration and reflection, cog- 
nitive beliefs) taking place within evolutionarily 
younger parts of the brain. 

This assumed duality of the motivational 
system is supported by studies showing that 
implicit and explicit motives indeed differ in 
important aspects. For example, they predict 
different types of behavior (implicit motives 
predict situation—choice behavior over time, 
whereas explicit motives predict verbal behav- 
ior in well-structured situations); are aroused by 
different incentives (implicit by activity-inher- 
ent incentives, explicit by social-evaluative in- 
centives); are supposedly based on different de- 
velopmental histories (McClelland argued that 
implicit motives are formed, starting in the first 
few years, whereas explicit motives are formed, 
starting in middle childhood); and have to be 
measured differently (implicit motives by pro- 
jective testing; explicit motives by self-report) 
(Brunstein, 2008; McClelland et al., 1989). 


Implicit-Explicit Motive Discrepancies 


It is generally considered to be adaptive for peo- 
ple to pursue the same basic motivational targets 
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within both their implicit and explicit systems. 
Implicit motives provide a general orientation 
toward certain classes of goals (e.g., doing 
something better goals), and therewith have an 
energizing function, based on the positive emo- 
tions the person anticipates feeling after action 
is taken. Explicit motives, however, are based 
on cognizance of social norms and represent the 
adaptive need to adjust one’s wishes and needs 
to the social reality (within limits). Explicit 
motives have a directive function in behav- 
ioral regulation. When the implicit and explicit 
motivational systems work in coalition, they 
are highly functional and support goal attain- 
ment. For example, a person like Martha with 
a high implicit achievement motive benefits 
from thinking about herself as being achieve- 
ment oriented (explicit achievement motive), 
and from setting explicit achievement goals in 
different life domains (career goals, ambitious 
aims in sports). 

Still, the essential duality of motivational 
systems can also lead to a maladaptive discon- 
cordance between implicit and explicit motives. 
A person (like Martha) can, for example, have a 
substantial implicit affiliation motive but a weak 
explicit affiliation motive, perhaps because she 
works in a job that demands that she treat peo- 
ple in an impersonal way, such that she comes 
to view herself as a distant person. Or a person 
might have a strong implicit achievement motive 
but a weak explicit achievement motive because 
she thinks of herself as a stay-at-home mother. 
A variety of studies (also across different cul- 
tures; Hofer & Busch, 2013), have revealed 
that such “motivational incongruence” causes 
emotional problems, whereas motive congru- 
ence fosters emotional well-being (Brunstein, 
Schultheiss, & Maier, 1999). To name but a few 
examples, motive incongruence cause negative 
and reduced positive affect (Langens, 2006; 
Schüler, Job, Fröhlich, & Brandstatter, 2008), 
leads to psychosomatic complaints (Baumann, 
Kaschel, & Kuhl, 2005) and is associated with 
unhealthy eating behavior (Job, Oertig, Brand- 
statter, & Allemand, 2010). We return to the no- 
tion of implicit—explicit noncongruence later in 
the chapter. 


Origin and Development of Implicit Motives 


To explain the relatively small set of motives 
considered by MDT researchers, McClelland 
focused on a small set of “natural incentives.” 
These incentives are (at least at first) equally at- 
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tractive to every human being, in part because 
they are accompanied by primary positive emo- 
tions. Referring to Ekman (1971) and his re- 
search on the universality of facial expressions, 
McClelland suggested three central natural in- 
centives that are associated with positive emo- 
tions. The natural incentive of variety is accom- 
panied by interest-surprise and the associated 
subjective states are feeling curious or explor- 
atory. Later, McClelland (1985, p. 228) referred 
to the variety incentive as the natural incentive 
of doing something better. Contact goes hand 
in hand with the primary emotion of joy—hap- 
piness—pleasure and is subjectively experienced 
as feeling loved and loving others, feeling 
peaceful and happy. The natural incentive of 
having impact leads to the primary emotion of 
anger—excitement and can subjectively be expe- 
rienced as feeling strong and excited. The self 
is experienced as a causal agent. Notably, the 
primary emotions do not motivate behavior in 
the strict sense of the word; instead they provide 
the “affective charge that makes motivational 
systems so powerful and persistent in shaping 
behavior” (McClelland, 1987, p. 128). They am- 
plify the effects of motives on behavior. 

How do people acquire individual differences 
in their motivational preferences? McClelland 
(1985) referred to the principles of learning as 
suggested by behaviorists. Implicit motives— 
and their different strengths in individuals—are 
“built on affective experiences with natural in- 
centives early in life” (McClelland et al., 1989, 
p. 697). Early childhood experiences with the 
natural incentive doing something better lead 
to the development of a strong achievement 
motive; experiences with contact foster the de- 
velopment of a strong affiliation motive; and a 
social environment that rewards behavior as- 
sociated with having impact leads to a strong 
power motive. Notably, however, studies that 
examine the developmental precursors of mo- 
tives in detail are still very rare (McClelland & 
Pilon, 1983). In fact, it is fair to say that Mc- 
Clelland’s developmental ideas remain largely 
untested, despite their foundational influence 
within MDT. 

Let us again consider Martha’s current plight, 
this time from a McClelland-esque MDT per- 
spective. Again, she has very strong implicit and 
explicit achievement motives that are currently 
being thwarted, and a somewhat strong implicit 
affiliation motivation that is currently being 
ignored, in part because of her self-belief that 
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she is “not a people person” and does not much 
like to mix with others. How did she arrive at 
this condition of having both unmet implicit 
achievement motives and discrepant implicit 
and explicit affiliation motives? The roots per- 
haps may be found in her childhood: Martha’s 
somewhat strong implicit affiliation motive 
developed in the first 2 years of her life, when 
she experienced warmth and security from her 
mother, was the “pet” of her older siblings, and 
was also well loved at her day care center. Her 
even stronger implicit achievement motive also 
emerged early in childhood, when her demand- 
ing father withheld love and attention, provid- 
ing these only when she did very well at learn- 
ing the tasks of life (e.g., when learning to walk, 
talk, and function). 

Martha’s low explicit affiliation motive 
emerged only later, as a result of often feeling 
unacceptable to not only her father but also the 
other children in her school, who were less driv- 
en and perfectionistic than she. She developed a 
belief that she does not really need social con- 
tacts, consistent with her father’s frequent com- 
ment that “being successful in school is more 
important than spending time with friends.” 
Even today, although Martha is an interesting 
and ultimately likable person, her own self- 
concept as a loner tends to stand in the way of 
her making real friends. Furthermore, she ex- 
periences some internal incoherence and stress 
because the belief “I am a loner” does not seem 
to accord with the desires for connection and 
companionship that linger at the fringes of her 
consciousness. Obviously, the situation is com- 
plex; Martha’s thwarted relatedness needs in 
childhood caused her to consciously reject so- 
ciality, thereby denying herself what she needs, 
as assumed by both dispositional (MDT) and 
universalist (SDT) perspectives. Her father had 
quite a negative impact on her! This illustrates 
the vital importance of the social relations level 
of analysis within the MPIC, in part because it 
is the level at which young personalities are so- 
cialized. 

Readers should be aware that the previous 
account relies completely on learning history 
to explain the origin of individual differences, 
and ignores both genetic factors (given that we 
know all traits and motives are at least some- 
what heritable) and possible gene—situation in- 
teraction—transaction factors (i.e., epigenetics). 
These kinds of perspectives have, for the most 
part, not made their way into MDT, and con- 
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stitute a different class of questions awaiting 
future research. 


Differences and Similarities between SDT 
and MDT 


Summing up the most striking differences be- 
tween the needs concepts in SDT and MDT: 
SDT assumes that needs are innate and univer- 
sal (Level 1 of the MPIC), whereas MDT as- 
sumes that needs develop in early childhood 
due to learning processes based on differen- 
tial experiences with innate natural incentives 
(Level 2 of the MPIC). However, Deci and Ryan 
(2000, p. 229) stated that “there are not instanc- 
es of optimal, healthy development in which a 
need for autonomy, relatedness, or competence 
was neglected, whether or not individuals con- 
sciously valued these needs.” Thus, from a strict 
SDT perspective, developing a relative disincli- 
nation to pursue certain needs (i.e., intimacy or 
relatedness) may be a maladaptive process rath- 
er than a process of normal personality differ- 
entiation, as MDT assumes. In brief, SDT views 
basic needs are experiential requirements that 
all people need to get, just as plants need cer- 
tain nutrients (Sheldon, 2011), whereas MDT 
assumes that people can differ in the way they 
select, orient, and energize their behavior, with 
no ill effects as long as their explicit motives 
concur with their implicit motives. 

Still, the two needs concepts in SDT and 
MDT share some common characteristics. The 
most striking one is that SDT and MDT iden- 
tify nearly the same three motivational themes 
or contents as crucial within human life. SDT’s 
“basic need for competence” maps clearly onto 
MDT’s “need for achievement,’ and SDT’s 
“basic need for relatedness” maps clearly onto 
MDT’s “need for affiliation” (or intimacy; Mc- 
Adams, 1980). Also, SDT’s “basic need for au- 
tonomy” bears a small degree of similarity to 
MDT’s “need for power,” although the basic 
need for autonomy typically refers to “power 
over oneself,” that is, trying to influence and 
control oneself, whereas the need for power 
(nPow) is typically construed as a social mo- 
tive involving “power over others” (Winter, 
1973; see Schüler, Sheldon, & Fröhlich, 2010). 
Further common ground is provided by the fact 
that SDT and MDT both assume that these three 
basic types of needs/motives are innate and are 
somehow functional for human adaptation. 
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The Two-Process Model of Psychological Needs 


Why, then, do MDT and SDT researchers rarely 
use each other’s measures, or cite each other? 
Is there a way to combine SDT and MDT moti- 
vational accounts given their focus on the same 
basic themes and experiences, to create a single 
integrated theory? More generally, can both 
desires to get the experience of X and actual 
experiences of X be contained within the same 
process framework? This is the goal of the TPM 
(Sheldon, 2011). 

TPM research began with the SDT-based 
question, “Can a thwarted basic need give rise 
to a motive to obtain the missing experience?” 
(Sheldon & Gunz, 2009). It certainly seems 
logical that a person who feels lonely on Friday 
night might call up a friend, that a person who 
feels incompetent in school might study harder, 
or that a person who feels controlled at work 
might seek opportunities for self-expression. 
Indeed, this might seem to be the whole point of 
having an evolved motivational need! However, 
conventional SDT has had a difficult time ac- 
counting for this situation because unsatisfied 
people are (by definition) operating from a posi- 
tion of deficiency, and their functioning should 
therefore be impaired and degraded rather than 
focused and enhanced. In other words, constru- 
ing needs-satisfying experiences as nutrients 
that enable agency makes it difficult to explain 
how an agent can take action to rectify the ab- 
sence of satisfaction. The TPM, in contrast, 
assumes that, at least in the short term, unmet 
needs can give rise to corresponding motives or 
wishes (Sheldon & Gunz, 2009), although in the 
long term, chronically unmet needs are likely to 
give rise to helplessness and ill health. 

Figure 16.3 illustrates the dynamic provisions 
of the TPM (Sheldon, 2011), showing that states 
of dissatisfaction or thwarting can give rise to 
motives to procure the missing experiences, 
giving rise to goal-based behaviors (enacted via 
discrepancy-reduction processes), giving rise, 
ideally, to the desired experiences. These, in 
turn, can positively reinforce the behavioral op- 
erations that procured the desired experiences, 
making it more likely those behaviors will be 
enacted again (i.e., a disposition toward such 
behaviors develops). The “two process” termi- 
nology merely references the two main parts 
of this dynamic sequence: the “front end,” in 
which behavioral motives are activated (either 
chronically, or acutely within a given situation), 
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and the “back end,” in which such behaviors 
give rise to particular experiences that may or 
may not be satisfying to the person. 

Let us return to the question of how to inte- 
grate SDT and MDT. MDT, we argue, has tra- 
ditionally focused on the front part of the TPM, 
by measuring people’s motive dispositions (by 
coding their written responses to ambiguous 
pictures) and using these scores as predictors 
of various types of behaviors and outcomes. 
In contrast SDT, we argue, has traditionally 
focused on the back part of the TPM, by ask- 
ing what kinds of experiences are most univer- 
sally satisfying for people. Notice, however, 
that each theory also in some way references 
the other half of the model. Motive dispositions 
are reinforced by experiences, that is, via the 
positive primary emotions they evoke (McClel- 
land, 1985; although SDT researchers would 
suggest that it is needs-satisfying experiences, 
rather than emotions, that reinforce the behav- 
iors [Sheldon, 2011]). In SDT, needs satisfaction 
is viewed as an essential support for motivated 
behavior (Deci & Ryan, 2000), which is, of 
course, necessary to help bring about the con- 
ditions for further needs satisfaction. The TPM 
merely gives an explicit way to “close the loop” 
between the initial and later stages of a behav- 
ioral sequence, enabling SDT and MDT to be 
construed as addressing two different aspects of 
the very same process. 

There are some initial data concerning the 
closing of this loop. Sheldon (2011) argued that 
motive dispositions persist because they suc- 
cessfully obtain the types of satisfaction to- 
ward which they aim; they procure their own 
reinforcements. Sheldon and Schiiler (2011) 
found direct evidence to support this, as explicit 
nAch predicted competence satisfaction mea- 
sured over time, and explicit need for affiliation 
(nAff) predicted relatedness satisfaction over 
time. 

Extrapolating from these findings, we may 
speculate that individual differences in motive 
dispositions arise in childhood due to exposure 
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to developmental environments that selectively 
reinforce some activities (via corresponding 
needs satisfaction) rather than others, causing 
the person to come to become reliant on those 
activities and types of satisfaction, perhaps 
even throughout the lifespan. Simply put, those 
who get a lot of competence needs satisfaction 
as children may become disposed to seek out 
achievement as a dominant mode of living; 
receiving much relatedness needs satisfaction 
may create a disposition to orient toward af- 
filiation and relationships; and receiving much 
autonomy support may cause people to ori- 
ent toward autonomy and self-determination. 
These considerations are in line with the defini- 
tion of implicit motives as learned preferences 
for certain kinds of emotional experiences, and 
with the basic principles of learning. The more 
often these experiences (e.g., feeling competent, 
socially related, and autonomous) occur, the 
stronger becomes the associated motivational 
system. However, no data currently exist, to our 
knowledge, to support this picture that links 
early needs satisfaction (SDT) to childhood mo- 
tive disposition acquisition (MDT). 

The TPM also provides a way to understand 
how a person might get “out of touch” with him- 
or herself, with an account that is somewhat dif- 
ferent from MDT’s concept of implicit—explicit 
motive incongruence: Namely, a person may be 
missing a needed experience but not be motivat- 
ed to get it; that is, the two parts of the dynamic 
process can become uncoupled, so that absent 
needs do not spur relevant behavior, or so that a 
selected behavior is irrelevant to meeting absent 
needs. Martha, psychologically overcompensat- 
ing for her distressed state, drinks heavily and 
has maladaptive short-term relationships. Why, 
if she is moderately strong in implicit affiliation 
motivation and is missing relatedness needs 
satisfaction, does she not go after high-quality 
relatedness directly? Why are her needs and 
motives uncoupled? 

This is where MDT’s conception of implicit— 
explicit noncongruence can help; as suggested 
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FIGURE 16.3. A regulatory process linking needs as requirements and needs as motives. 
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earlier, Martha is limited by inaccurate self-be- 
liefs (“I’m just not a people person”), beliefs that 
prevent her from fully recognizing the signals 
of her own loneliness, and from acknowledging 
her own subliminal impulses to break the cycle. 
Consciously, she believes that success at work 
is the only thing that really matters. In terms 
of the “organismic integration minitheory” of 
SDT, not covered in this chapter, this belief is 
an “introject” left over from childhood, a guilt- 
based motivation associated with her father that 
is only partially internalized and partially as- 
similated. Unfortunately, this idea keeps Mar- 
tha “stuck” and has stalled her development in 
this crucial part of life. 


Theoretical Questions, Developmental 
Speculations, and Thought Experiments 


Earlier, we focused mainly on the question 
of how and why individuals come to differ in 
their dominant motives and motive dispositions 
(Levels 2 and 3 in the MPIC), despite sharing 
a basic human nature (Level | in the MPIC). 
The reader might have noticed that the answer 
to this question is both simple and complex. 
First, the simple answer: Human beings need to 
experience competence, social relatedness, and 
autonomy in order to feel well, to make the most 
of themselves in terms of personal growth, per- 
sonal life satisfaction, and being a valuable part 
of society. In these terms, the universal distal 
goal of motivation (i.e., basic needs satisfaction) 
is very well defined and fixed by our biologi- 
cal heritage. What is more variable, and more 
modifiable by the social environment and our 
reciprocal shaping of that environment, is the 
way we proximally strive to satisfy these univer- 
sal constraints. Being on a relatively long leash 
to get psychological satisfaction (as long as 
basic biological needs are met), human beings 
have a variety of possibilities to set proximate 
goals, to take action, to benefit emotionally or 
suffer from goal striving, to develop person- 
ally (or not) and, in the end, to be more or less 
successful in attaining the distal goal of basic 
needs satisfaction. 

Beyond this simple answer, many more 
complex questions remain unanswered in this 
field of research. For us, one of the most press- 
ing questions is: How do the two halves of the 
TPM become uncoupled, such that states of dis- 
satisfaction do not manage to give rise to ap- 
propriate remedial motives, or motives that do 


not provide satisfaction manage to persist nev- 
ertheless? Also, is decoupling always negative? 
For example, what if motive—need decoupling 
is sometimes functional, providing people with 
enough degrees of freedom that they can adap- 
tively choose to forego present satisfaction, in 
the interest of achieving greater satisfaction in 
the future? 


Can “Decoupling” Lead to Positive Long-Term 
and Developmental Effects? 


In Martha’s case, a strong implicit achievement 
motive, in combination with an almost exclu- 
sive focus on achievement goals and a belief 
that she is a loner, led to an unbalanced portfo- 
lio of basic needs satisfaction. In particular, her 
implicit affiliation motive has become “decou- 
pled” from her behavior. However, Martha only 
really began to suffer from this situation when 
she began failing in her job—it is risky to “put 
all one’s eggs in one basket” (Linville, 1985) be- 
cause changes in the social environment (e.g., 
changing expectations at the workplace, or a 
new supervisor who sees only our weaknesses) 
can easily pull the basket out from under us. 

But what would have happened if Martha’s 
job environment (“above” personality, at Level 
5 in the version of the MPIC in Figure 16.2) had 
instead supported her, via a supervisor who rec- 
ognized that she might need to develop some 
new skills as he assigned her the new respon- 
sibilities, and arranged for relevant help and 
coaching along the way? From an enlightened 
managerial perspective, perhaps the way to 
maximize Martha’s career potential would be to 
encourage her tendency to become unbalanced 
at first, as she developed critical work skills and 
organizational knowledge. Later on, she could 
be groomed for management, rectifying the ini- 
tial imbalance and thereby enabling her to pass 
her hard-won skills on to mentees and subordi- 
nates. In other words, it is possible that a tem- 
porary imbalance of motives and needs, with 
the right supports, can be highly functional for 
development. We consider this idea in more de- 
tail below. 

Development is a process. This becomes par- 
ticularly clear when considering “developmen- 
tal tasks” (Havighurst, 1953). We have “devel- 
opmental deadlines” (Heckhausen, 1999), such 
as limited time available for becoming (rela- 
tively) independent from our parents (in early 
adulthood), for starting a family, for finding a 
satisfying job (in young and middle adulthood), 
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and then, in later life, for maintaining and de- 
veloping our skills and personality in the face 
of a more limited future time perspective. We 
suggest that the successful attainment of such 
age-graded life tasks is an important source of 
basic needs satisfaction: Becoming more and 
more independent from one’s parents is a good 
thing in terms of feeling autonomous, obtaining 
an enjoyable and challenging job is a good con- 
text in which to experience competence, and it 
is easier to feel social connectedness when one 
cultivates a close network of family and friends. 
Thus, behaviors that lead to success in striving 
for these tasks are highly adaptive, both in the 
present and the future (see, e.g., Jutta Heckhau- 
sen’s lifespan theory of control [Heckhausen & 
Schulz, 1995]; see also Masten and colleagues’ 
conception of “developmental cascades” [Mas- 
ten, Desjardins, McCormick, Kuo, & Long, 
2010]). 

In accordance with Heckhausen’s (2000) as- 
sumption that individuals can actively organize 
their own development, Wrosch and Heckhau- 
sen (1999) showed that when approaching a de- 
velopmental deadline (e.g., the biological clock 
that determines the timing of childbearing), 
people tend to manifest higher commitment to 
corresponding goals (i.e., they respond to the 
deadline). Notably, however, Heckhausen’s con- 
siderations focus on an individual’s conscious 
enactment of goal-directed action rather than on 
his or her implicit motives and basic needs. But 
can people’s nonconscious motives be changed, 
by changing developmental necessities? 

From a developmental perspective, it would 
seem to be highly adaptive if people could alter 
their implicit motives in response to important 
transitions in their lives. This is because im- 
plicit motives can produce strong emotional 
responses that support and shape the required 
behavior (McClelland, 1985). For example, it 
might be good to have boosted implicit affilia- 
tion motivation at a time when one is attempting 
to woo a life partner and start a family, whereas 
boosted implicit achievement motivation might 
be highly adaptive in the first phases of estab- 
lishing a career. In other words, either life phase 
might elicit a temporary imbalance in one’s mo- 
tives and corresponding basic needs satisfac- 
tion, at a possible short-term cost. However, 
such motivational fluctuations might also help 
people to lay the foundation for future states in 
which needs are better met, overall, or are in 
better balance with each other (Sheldon & Ni- 
emiec, 2006). 
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One problem with this scenario is that cur- 
rently, implicit motives are conceptualized as 
being highly stable and largely unchanging 
aspects of an individual’s personality, devel- 
oped in the very first years of life (McClelland, 
1985). In this view, we would not expect im- 
plicit motives to change across the life span, nor 
to be responsive to the changing demands that 
people face at different times of life. However, 
as with many of the other issues we discuss in 
this chapter, there are few extant data. The few 
longitudinal studies that exist have revealed in- 
consistent results with regard to changes in mo- 
tive dispositions, either in terms of mean-level 
continuity or rank-order continuity. Veroff, Re- 
uman, and Feld (1984) found that the affiliation 
and achievement motives decrease with age in 
women, and that young and old men have lower 
power motive scores than do middle-aged men. 
Franz (1994) showed that the power motive re- 
mained stable across the lifespan, whereas the 
achievement and affiliation motives increased 
with age for both men and women. Valero, Ni- 
kitin, and Freund (2015) found evidence that 
implicit motives in general (aggregated across 
nAch, nAff, and nPow) are stronger for older 
than for younger adults, due to a decrease in 
future time perspective. In contrast, Denzinger, 
Backes, Job, and Brandstatter (2016) argued that 
age-dependent changes in affective and neuro- 
endocrinology reactivity should lead to reduced 
responsiveness to motive-specific incentives 
and therewith to reduced motive-specific be- 
havior. The authors empirically supported the 
hypothesized reduction in motive strength 
across age for all three motives (achievement, 
affiliation, power). 

We suggest that what is needed are studies 
that measure implicit motive strength in ex- 
actly the life phases in which important de- 
velopmental transitions and deadlines occur; 
these assessments should be precisely targeted. 
However, these studies should also examine 
such fluctuations in the context of the whole 
lifespan, including early childhood, when mo- 
tives are formed. Unfortunately, such studies 
would be difficult and expensive to conduct, 
and would require decades to unfold. Thus, 
the question of whether implicit motives can 
change in response to varying life tasks across 
the lifespan remains open. Our hypothesis, 
based on our own life experiences, is that they 
can, although explicit motives may have to lead 
the way (discussed below). What is most dif- 
ficult, perhaps, is if such life-transitions occur 
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simultaneously, for example, in an academic 
career when the labor-intensive postdoctoral 
phase and the family formation phase take 
place almost simultaneously in a relatively brief 
period of time (as happened for one of the two 
authors of this chapter). 


Can Even Implicit-Explicit Motive 
Incongruence Sometimes Be Beneficial 
for Basic Needs Satisfaction? 


Earlier, we showed that implicit—explicit motive 
incongruence can reflect the decoupling of im- 
plicit and explicit motives, leading to a deficit 
of basic needs satisfaction. Martha experiences 
low (or compromised) relatedness needs satis- 
faction because she consciously defines herself 
as a loner and doesn’t value social relationships 
as important (low explicit affiliation motive), 
interfering with her fairly strong implicit affili- 
ation motive. However, we can surmise that her 
implicit affiliation motive still expresses itself, 
one way or another. Maybe she watches a lot of 
romantic comedies, or posts a lot on Facebook. 
But what if she had a weak implicit affiliation 
motive, as well as a weak explicit affiliation 
motive? How could she ever get her basic need 
for relatedness satisfied, with neither implicit 
nor explicit affiliation motivation to draw on? 
Notice that from an MDT perspective, this rep- 
resents a case of congruence between implicit 
and explicit motives (they are both low), and 
therefore should not be a problem. However the 
SDT perspective suggests that this is a problem 
because there is no motivation to get what is 
needed. 

How could the problem be solved? One pos- 
sible answer is that an explicit motive could 
develop in response to the absent needs satis- 
faction, which helps to boost needs satisfaction, 
and perhaps even boost implicit motivation 
(since implicit motives are learned, in response 
to positive reinforcements). In terms of the TPM 
and the dynamic sequence in Figure 16.3, a de- 
ficiency of a universally required experience 
(of relatedness) could give rise to a conscious 
intention to get the missing experience, finally 
resulting in the actual experiences—despite the 
person’s current personality structure, which 
works against having the experiences. In SDT 
and MPIC terms, a maladaptive personality or- 
ganization can always be rectified, potentially, 
because the basic psychological need always re- 
mains within the core foundation of all human 
personalities. 


Although the TPM does not distinguish 
between implicit and explicit motivations, it 
seems likely that explicit motives are more eas- 
ily or quickly changeable via this route than 
implicit ones, since implicit motives are built 
on long-term learning, and explicit motives are 
built on more easily modifiable self-beliefs and 
cognitions. Thus, one very plausible model is 
that Martha could come to consciously realize, 
perhaps through therapy, that she really does 
care about relationships with others. With some 
work, this could enable her to “recouple” the 
two parts of the TPM, such that in her daily life, 
she comes to recognize feelings of loneliness 
when they arise, and to use such feelings as a 
signal to reach out to somebody. In this model, 
conscious cognition leads the way to develop- 
ment and positive change, once the conscious 
self has been alerted to the problem, and has 
elected to set relevant goals. 

Notice that the MPIC (see Figure 16.2) allows 
for this possibility, by allowing self-experience 
to (at least at times) play a causal role with re- 
spect to behavior. Again, explicit motives have 
a directive function, and to the extent they can 
climb onto a reliable energy source (i.e., a rel- 
evant implicit motive), they can create a truly 
harmonious arrangement within the personal 
motivational system. Martha’s problems could 
perhaps be resolved relatively quickly with 
the right modifications to her self-concept and 
life given the platform of strong implicit af- 
filiation motive that she already possesses. We 
suggest that the existence of two independent 
motivational systems (implicit and explicit; Mc- 
Clelland et al., 1989) can be highly functional 
to reach basic needs satisfaction, in essence 
providing people with two different routes to 
satisfaction: one route that is “pushed” by sub- 
liminal urges, and another that is “pulled” by 
conscious goals and self-beliefs. What has been 
missing from this MDT perspective, which is 
supplied by the SDT perspective, is the idea that 
all people may really need certain experiences, 
regardless of how their personalities are now or- 
ganized with respect to those experiences. 


Can People Vary in How Satisfying Particular 
Needs Are for Them? 


But let us push back the other way yet again, 
to discuss yet one more example of how SDT, 
MDT, and the TPM can not only mutually re- 
inforce but also extend each other. Again, the 
TPM assumes basic needs satisfaction rewards 
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and strengthens the corresponding implicit mo- 
tives that prompted the need-relevant behavior 
in the first place, and SDT assumes that ev- 
erybody “needs” the needs to an equal extent. 
However, from a MDT perspective, it may be 
more complex: Individuals likely differ in their 
capacity to experience certain kinds of incen- 
tives as rewarding. If so, then some people may 
“need” some experiences more than others. 
Individuals with a strong achievement motive 
might benefit to a greater extent from feelings 
of competence, and those with a strong affilia- 
tion motive might benefit more from feelings of 
relatedness. 

Such an interaction or “matching” hypoth- 
esis has been empirically supported (Hofer & 
Busch, 2013; Schüler & Brandstatter, 2013; 
Schiiler et al., 2010; Schiiler, Sheldon, Prentice, 
& Halusic, 2016) when predicting domain-spe- 
cific and short-term types of mood. However, 
when it comes to the prediction of domain-gen- 
eral and longer-term well-being, the effects of 
need satisfaction seem “universal,” in the sense 
that implicit motives do not moderate the effects 
of needs satisfaction on these broader outcomes 
(Schüler et al., 2013). The authors concluded 
that implicit motives determine how people reg- 
ulate their momentary emotions and behavior, 
and derive satisfaction from certain incentives, 
but that basic needs satisfaction is responsible 
for global and long-term subjective well-being. 


Broader Theoretical Questions 


In this final section, we try to sum up our main 
points and also point out what knowledge is still 
missing. Currently, the field knows very little 
about a host of important issues, many of which 
have already been alluded to within this chap- 
ter. One of the most important is: What is the re- 
lationship between explicit and motive systems, 
beyond the simple idea that when they disagree, 
there may be problems? Can conflict between 
the explicit and implicit motive systems some- 
times be adaptive, at least for a short period of 
time? Might this adaptiveness occur in cases 
where implicit—explicit motive incongruence 
serves a higher distal goal (basic needs satisfac- 
tion), at least in the long term, even though the 
incongruence might cause temporary problems 
at a more proximal level (e.g., via conflicts be- 
tween conscious self-beliefs and nonconscious 
urges)? 
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The previous paragraph concerned conflicts 
between conscious and nonconscious mo- 
tives. But what about conflicts between differ- 
ent motives themselves, for example, between 
achievement and affiliation (as in a graduate 
student with a new baby and the first week of 
studies to deal with), or between other motives 
such as affiliation and power, or relatedness and 
autonomy? These kinds of conflicts reflect the 
difficult balances that need to be achieved be- 
tween agency and communion Bakan (1966), 
self-centeredness versus prosociality, and in- 
dividualism versus collectivism, and may have 
influence regardless of whether the motives are 
implicit or explicit. 

We also need to know more about cases in 
which differing motives (i.e., achievement vs. 
affiliation) conflict across platforms (i.e., im- 
plicit vs. explicit). Suppose Martha had, in addi- 
tion to her strong implicit achievement motive, 
a strong explicit affiliation motive. Would this 
be a problem? For example, would a belief that 
“I am a people person,” in conjunction with 
being an obsessive achievement striver (be- 
haviorally), lead to conflict in a person’s life or 
psyche? Or perhaps such conflict could actu- 
ally a good thing, as in the temporal sequence 
suggested earlier, in which Martha eventually 
developed a stronger explicit affiliation motive, 
which helped her learn to recognize her own 
feelings of loneliness and isolation when they 
occur, which helped her to take action to rem- 
edy these feelings? 

Yet another very broad issue, which further 
expands the potential complexity of any “final” 
process model of motivation, concerns the po- 
tential to differentiate “hope” and “fear” as dis- 
tinct components of both implicit and explicit 
motives (achievement = fear of failure and hope 
of success; affiliation = fear of rejection and 
hope for closeness; power = fear of weakness 
and hope of power; McClelland, 1985). “Fear” 
and “hope” are closely aligned with the clas- 
sic “avoidance” versus “approach” dimension 
of motivation (Elliot & Dweck, 2005). For ex- 
ample, does fear of failure spur behavior that is 
relevant for avoiding the thwarting of the basic 
need for competence, and is this kind of striving 
in turn helpful or harmful for obtaining posi- 
tive feelings of competence satisfaction? That 
is, can avoidance motivation, based on a strong 
fear motive, be beneficial in terms of generat- 
ing basic needs satisfaction, or is it inappropri- 
ate from the start? 
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Let’s imagine that Martha’s implicit affilia- 
tion motive score in a picture story exercise is 
mainly attributable to a strong fear of rejection 
(in scoring manuals that are used to analyze pic- 
ture stories, the hope and fear subcomponents 
are often added together and form an overall 
motive score) (Pang, 2010; Winter, 1994). She 
learned this fear of rejection from social in- 
teractions with her father in childhood. The 
reason for not valuing friendships, for not try- 
ing to make friends and establish stable social 
relationships might then be a strategy to avoid 
being socially rejected. This might be an effec- 
tive short-term strategy to avoid negative feel- 
ings, but in the end, it makes the satisfaction 
of basic need for relatedness impossible. This 
is another example of a successful short-term 
regulation of emotion and behavior that in the 
long run may not lead to the desired results (e.g., 
long-term and stable basic needs satisfaction). 
These speculations can also be located on the 
list of unanswered research questions that re- 
quire future research. 

Beyond all these questions, a personality de- 
velopmental perspective requires us to addition- 
ally ask: How would all of the previously dis- 
cussed processes and relationships tend to vary 
or change across the lifespan, in response to ei- 
ther socially prescribed tasks or roles, or to the 
person’s internal impulses toward greater health, 
happiness, and maturity? How might all of these 
motivational processes and potential conflicts be 
mapped onto the MPIC’s horizontal time dimen- 
sion, as both outcomes of influences acting at 
particular levels of the causal hierarchy, and as 
potential causes of what happens next? 

For example, consider the effects of unbal- 
anced needs satisfaction. How bad is it to be 
unbalanced? After all, Martha was doing pretty 
well, or at least okay, before her job demands 
changed. It is possible that only a certain mini- 
mum of total satisfaction, averaged across the 
three needs, is really necessary; in this scenario, 
a person (like Martha) might get lots of satisfac- 
tion of one need (competence), which is enough 
to partially, or even mostly, compensate for ab- 
sent satisfactions of the relatedness need. A “5, 2, 
2” needs satisfaction configuration may be near- 
ly as good as a “3, 3, 3” configuration (they both 
sum to 9; Sheldon & Niemiec, 2006)—perhaps 
Martha could have gone on like that for decades! 

However, from a developmental perspec- 
tive, at this time of her life, Martha was surely 
missing out on important influences and expe- 
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riences relevant to the full unfolding of her per- 
sonality potentials. Suppose that, with the help 
and support of sensitive supervisors, Martha 
manages to adapt to the new interpersonal chal- 
lenges of her job. After having rectified the im- 
balances that plagued Martha in her early 30s, 
suppose that her strong implicit affiliation mo- 
tivation helps her to become a wise leader in her 
40s and 50s, and even CEO of her company in 
her 60s. Surely this would be a more desirable 
outcome for everyone, including Martha, than 
if she had simply kept on valuing professional 
accomplishments alone, divorced from the feel- 
ings and needs of others! In this long-term view, 
SDT is correct after all: Everybody does need 
all three needs, even if they can wait for years, 
or even decades, to reach the full complement 
of potential satisfaction—or even if they never 
really get there. To achieve one’s full potential 
may require creating a life and personality in 
which all three needs are fully satisfied, as well 
as the needs of those around one within the net- 
work of selves at Level 5 of the MPIC model. 

In conclusion, much more research is needed 
to understand the intersections (i.e., the syner- 
gies and conflicts) between various motivations 
(i.e., affiliation and achievement) within dif- 
ferent motivational systems (1.e., implicit and 
explicit), of different types (approach vs. avoid- 
ance), at different portions of the lifespan (1.e., 
young adult vs. middle age), with regard to basic 
needs satisfaction (of autonomy, competence, 
and relatedness), in relation to positive devel- 
opmental outcomes (happiness, self-actualiza- 
tion, family well-being, etc.). Doubtless, there 
are many different ways for people to navigate 
these many intersections, ways that remain to 
be identified and explored. However, we sug- 
gest that there is a criterion for identifying the 
“best” resolution of the problem, namely, the 
sum total of needs satisfaction that is experi- 
enced over the course of the lifespan. Testing 
this bold but plausible conjecture will require 
far better data than we currently possess. 
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